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that the bearded head of Stylites flitted about the church
from time to time in the hope of finding someone with whom,
it might lodge a complaint?

The ruins were deserted save for a barefoot Arab boy in
charge of a herd of velvet-eared kids, black, white, and
tan-coloured. They swarmed over the ruins, devouring each
blade of green in their path with that eager voraciousness
which has deforested classical and Biblical lands Now and
then two of them would pair off and, lowering their pretty
heads on which no horns yet sprouted, would tilt at one
another with a lift of forefeet. The kids, the boy, and the
ruins made me think of those sad pictures that Piranesi loved
to draw; I say sad because so many civilisations have ended
in just such a scene as this: broken arches, voracious goats,
and picturesque but destiuctive little Arab boys.

While I looked at Kala'at Sim'an, which is certainly one of
the grandest Chiistian luins of its period in the world, I
thought it almost unbelievable that such a place, with its
attached monasteries, its elaborate guest-houses, in fact a
whole town devoted to pilgrims, could have grown up round
the memory of a man who had spent his life on a pillar. I
am sure that we have no right to criticise either St. Simeon
or his age, because it is only with difficulty that we can even
try to understand the mental attitude of the Foui th Century
world. It was a world in revolt against materialism. After
centuries of persecution the Christian Chuich had emerged
into the light of day, and, in the sudden release from
oppression, Christians expressed their faith in a number of
eccentric ways. An age that thought more of the other
world than of this did not, of course, think them eccentric, and
probably for every man who scoffed at St. Simeon on his
pillar, a hundred gazed up at him, and beyond him to the
heavens. He was merely expressing in his own uncomfortable
way the ascetic movement which was sweeping over the East,
and which drove a proportion of the population of Egypt into
the desert to live in hair-shirts and on bread and water.

His fame and his example were so powetful that Syria
became a land of pillar hermits. They perched like owls on
every favoxirable vantage point, and some even took up their
abode in the branches of ancient trees. It is recorded that in